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As our society has grown more complicated, the distance between the plot of 
soil that raises the food product and the ultimate consumer has stretched from a few 
rods to many hundreds of miles. From the standpoint of the nation’s economy these 
developments are generally good, but often they tend to blind the consumer to basic 
natural resource problems. The old-time farmer, whose water supply came from a 
spring on a nearby hill knew the importance of keeping forest fires away from that 
hill and grazing the area sparingly if at all. It is somewhat more difficult for the 
apartment dweller in the city to see that the same principles apply to his own water 
supply, when his own water tap is separated from the source by some fifty to a hundred 


miles of cast iron pipe. 

A major part of the job of the modern 
nature teacher is to bridge this vast gap 
of understanding. Rather than becoming 
simpler, the problem of supplying the 
needs of a nation of 175 million people 
is perhaps ten times as difficult as it was 
for a nation of 100 million. New 
processing methods consume huge quan- 
tities of water and some new products 
require in their manufacture as much 
water as was consumed for all purposes 
at the beginning of the century. 

Aside from the fundamental needs of 
food and clothing, America is losing 
many of the spiritual and esthetic values 
of natural resources, and these values are 
assuming increasing importance as popu- 
lation pressures build up. Few greater or 
more important tasks can be performed 
by the members of the American Nature 
Study Society than to impress upon their 
pupils the values of remaining natural 
areas and the importance of managing 
the land to produce maximum material 
and recreational values consistent with 
essential material needs. 

During the coming years it will be- 
come increasingly necessary for teachers 
of biology and nature study to drive 
home facts concerning the inter-relation- 
ships of living things — including man 
— with one another. We have specialized 
in every field even in natural resource 
* A condensation of an address given at the 

December meetings of the 

Nature Study Society. 
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management, to the extent that some 
foresters see woodland values only in 
terms of saw logs, some agriculturists re- 
gard any plot of land not producing 
corn Or soybeans as wastelands, and en- 
gineers consider any water area, whether 
marsh, stream or lake, as worthless until 
filled, channelized, leveed, or drained. 
The fact that these areas may be impor- 
tant recreational areas providing a brief 
escape from a world increasingly filled 
with man-made noise is lost on such 
people. They also may never fully under- 
stand that the draining of potholes in 
the Dakotas may deprive hunters on the 
marshes of Louisiana of a day of sport; 
that the draining or filling of a coastal 
marsh area may affect the importance of 
local commercial fishery catches; that the 
exploitive cutting of a forest area may 
destroy the recreational values of streams 
far below the lumbering operation; or 
that forest fires and overgrazing may de- 
stroy or seriously impair the water sup- 
plies of large cities. 

A second contribution that teachers of 
nature study and biology can make in 
future years is an improvement of the 
accuracy of information passed on to 
others. A common failing of many nature 
writers is the use of the anthropomorphic 
concept of and “evil” when ap- 
plied to members of a natural commu- 
nity. One of its common themes is that 
grazers and browsers, such as deer, rab- 
bits, and sheep, are virtuous “friends of 
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Announces Annual Meet 

The Western Section of ANSS holds 
its 11th Annual Meeting June 18 and 19 
in San Diego, California. The meeting 
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takes place in conjunction with the 40th 
Annual Mee.ing of the Western Section 
of AAAS with which it is affliated. 
Edith Curry, vice-president of the West- 
ern Section, has planned an interesting 
program. D. H. Merkel, Ranger Natural- 
ist for Anza-Borrego Desert State Park 
has for his subject, "The Naturalist in a 
Space-ship Age,” Edmund C. Jaeger, 
Curator of Plants at Riverside Museum 
and author of North American Deserts, 
Our Desert’ Neighbors, Desert Wild- 
flowers, will discuss “The Personal Touch 
in Nature Study”; Peter Snyder, Princi- 
pal, Toma Portal School, will talk about 
“Beginning Nature Study — the Elemen- 
tary Principal's Role;’’ Frank F. Gander, 
author of numerous magazine articles 
(Nature Magazine and Audubon Maga- 
zine), wiil describe some (‘thrills in 
Nature Study.’” Dorothea Mulaik, board 
member of ANSS, is president of the 
Western Section. 


How To Feed the World 


Five members of the Barrington, Illi- 
nois Natural History Society accepted a 
challenge, that of telling how the world’s 
increasing population can be fed. Each of 
the five presented what he considered our 
most important plant or plant group in 
this regard. Grass, trees, sweet potato, 
banana, legumes and marine algae were 
those discussed. Following the presenta- 
tion, the listeners cast a secret vote to 
show they had been affected by the dis- 
cussion. The result was a tie between 
algae and grass. Mrs. James Blair reports 
that this program aroused so much inter- 
est, the discussion is still going on. 
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Our Natural Areas 

The State of Ohio, containing about 
40,000 square miles, was once a magni- 
ficent hardwood forest. The forest types, 
thanks to records of early surveyors, have 
been largely mapped. Yet it is almost im- 
possible to form an adequate picture, 
from any of the surviving records, of the 
appearance of that forest. The state has 
its full share of memorials — statues, 
libraries, institutions; some useful, some 
not; some beautiful, many ugly. But 
somehow it never occurred to anyone to 
set aside a square mile, much less a town- 
ship six miles square, of primeval vege- 
tation for future generations to see and 
enjoy. Yet this could have been done 
for less than the cost of a single pile of 
stone of dubious artistic and cultural 
merit. 


Yet neither knowledge nor sentiment 
alone afford the most powerful justifica- 
tion of ample wilderness or natural areas 
set aside in perpetuity. Rather it is the 
mixture of practical, theoretical and ethi- 
cal symbolized by the question, ‘What 
kind of a Nation do we want?’ Do we 
wish to build a future completely and 
ruthlessly mechanized, standardized and 
artificial? Do we really mean to crowd 
back Nature to the utmost minimum, 
depending upon ingenious artifice at 
every turn for physical and spiritual sus- 
tenance, until we have to eat standing up 
and the healing which comes of solitude 
survives only in dreams? 

The hour is late, but we still have a 
measure of freedom to choose. 

— From a reprint by Nature Conservancy of an 
article in Bulletin to the schools to the Uni- 

versity of the State of New York, March, 1953, 


by Paul B. Sears, Chairman, The Conservation 
Program, Yale University. 


Outdoor Education Center 

Antioch College at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has 1000 acres of field and forest 
known as Glen Helen. Its purpose is to 
explore and demonstratt the values of 
land as an educational facility. The pro- 
gram is not limited to Antioch College 
students. Glen Helen is becoming a re- 
gional center for outdoor education. It 
seems to illustrate how vital the role of 
community natural areas can be in an 
America that is becoming more and more 
urban and suburban. This area’s latest 
development is an Outdoor Center and 
School Camp providing all-weather ac- 
commodations for as many as 80 school 
children. 


Soil Conservation Stamp 


Announcement is made that a 4-cent 
Soil Conservation Postage Stamp will be 
issued on August 26, 1959 at Rapid City, 
South Dakota at the Annual Meeting of 
the Soil Conservation Society of America. 
Mr. Summerfield, Postmaster General, 
says it is hoped that this soil conservation 
stamp will help focus public attention on 
the extensive efforts being made in soil 
conservation by the State and Federal 
Governments, local soil conservation dis- 
tricts, watershed associations, and other 
public and private groups. “The issuance 
of 120 million of these stamps is in 
further recognition of the stake all of our 
people, urban as well as rural, have in 
the work of maintaining and improving 
the nation’s vital natural resources of 
soil, water, forests and grasslands.” 


Unusual Option Agreement 


The Outdoor Nature Club of Houston, 
Texas announces a 99.5 acre addition to 
its Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary, a 
tract of 454 acres. The addition is to 
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man” while the carnivores are the per- 
petual villians of the natural drama, 
thirsting for the blood of the innocent, 
and conflicting with the interests of the 
farmer and of humanity at large. Any- 
one familiar with the wildlife manage- 
ment problems today, however, should 
be aware of the fact that overpopulations 
of wild grazing animals are creating 
greater economic problems than the 
depredations of all predatory mammals 
combined. Elk and deer, the two worst 


offenders, have increased in number so 
rapidly in many places that they are 
threatening watershed values, destroying 
valuable forest reproduction, and present- 
ing a threat to local agricultural efforts. 
These problems are traceable at least in 
part, to the extermination of wolves, 
pumas, and other predators under cam- 
paigns often initiated and supported by 
sportsmen and nature lovers to protect 
the herbivores. 


Predation, in the absence of other 
effective population controls, is essential 
to the well-being of the prey species. It 
tends to keep herds of browsing and 
grazing mammals in balance with their 
food supplies, minimizing overcrowding 
that causes mass starvation, lowered re- 
production, malnutrition, and disease. 

By dispelling these and other fallacies 
from the literature of nature study the 
members of the ANSS can make an im- 
portant contribution to a clearer public 
understanding of the relationships be- 
tween living organisms. But from the 
broader standpoint of the future of man, 
the greatest contribution that this Society 
can make would be to instill in others 
what Aldo Leopold called ‘‘the ecologi- 
cal conscience,’ an awareness of the in- 
terrelationship between various natural 
resources as well as between plant com- 
munities and animal populations, _be- 
tween human welfare and the condition 
of the soil and water, between land man- 
agement and water supply, and between 
wildlife populations and forest resources. 


be known as the Craig Cullinan Memori- 
al Grove. The club holds an interesting 
option agreement on three desirable ad- 
joining tracts whereby the land shall be 
sold to the club or to its prospective 
donor at the current market price, and 
the seller shall then turn over to the club 
as an endowment the difference between 
the selling price and the total of his 
original purchase price plus title and 
transfer expense. 
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Teaching Tips for Nature Study 


All members of ANSS are invited to contribute items for this page. 


Audubon Camp of California contri- 
butes some good Nature Study sugges- 
tions: 


TREE STUDY — make a label tag for 
everything in the room made from 
trees, then fasten these to a huge draw- 
ing of a tree, showing part of tree that 
is the source of each item. 

FEATHER BIRD — Post a large outline 
of a bird, upon which children can 
glue the feathers they find — feathers 
to be glued to proper part of bird out- 
line. 

VEGETABLES — Have children bring 
pictures of vegetables and tell what 
part of the plant we eat; €. g., stems 
(celery), roots (carrots), leaves (spin- 
ach), seeds (corn, peas, beans), flow- 
er (broccoli), etc. Use pictures for 
wall mural. 

ARRANGE a STAR MAP on the floor 
using pebbles or seeds of various sizes. 

NATURE DIARY Have children 
keep a calendar of outdoor events 
around them— when trees flower, 
leaf out, when grass gets green, when 
birds return, nest, etc. 

LITTERBUG RELAY — Provide each 
team with a paper sack. At the word 
“Go!” first in line runs to pick up a 
piece of litter in yard or playground, 
places litter in sack and runs back to 
next in line. Who gets the most ? 

DEVELOP a ‘'signs of changing sea- 
sons” chart—tie in with a ‘color 
wheel.” 


BLOW UP A BALLOON and tie on 
window shade. Note how it shrinks 
and expands as the _ temperature 
changes. (Warm air takes up more 
space than cold air.) 

WHAT IS IT? Post life size bird sil- 
houette* and have children guess name 
or family of bird. Use new silhouettes 
periodically and hang old silhouetttes 
to make a “mobile.” 

Boil away a cup of SEAWATER and see 
how much salt is left. (app. 1 tsp.) 

* To make patterns for silhouettes, project 

bird slides on white paper. Move projector 

towards paper until image becomes life 
size. Consult bird book for measurements. 


Items contributed by Evelyn Gayman, 
Contributing Editor for California 


Children Can Help 
Words reiterated without understand- 
ing may continue to be meaningless even 
after years of repetition. How can the 


pledge of allegiance, required even of 
five year olds, mean something to them? 

To all of us, even adults, it is a 
pledge that we will do all we can for 
our country. We, as children can help 
to keep it clean; pick up papers along 
the way even though we did not drop 
them; carry litter bags in our cars; at 
the beaches and parks put refuse in gar- 
bage cans or in boxes to dispose of at 
home. 

In California it is important to save 
water. Turning off the faucet promptly 
or using a small stream when washing 
teeth, are on a child’s level of com- 
prehension. 

We can save paper. (One towel is 
usually enough.) Paper is made from 
trees. Birds enjoy trees. We like to camp 
or picnic under them. 


On the Kindergarten Level 

We can be interested only in con- 
serving what we know and love. (How 
impoverished are the environments of 
many city children!) 

In our kindergarten it is fun to hold 
our bantam hen; to watch her take dust 
baths; to see how clean her skin is; to 
find feathers, fuzzy warm underwear and 
sleek raincoat covers; to see the new 
sheathed feathers growing out; to hear 
our hen announce and for the children 
to find an egg (we must break it to see 
the chick inside) ; to feed her out of our 
hands, to have her sit on fertile eggs 
that are brought to us; to discover baby 
chicks; to hear the mother hen talk to 
them; to see them eat. Just a hen, but 
such a hen! 

Add to this a mother guinea pig, a 
mother rabbit, a tortoise, some baby 
goats, a bird feeder, a garden, a digging 
place, fallen leaves, some rocks, caterpil- 
lars, spiders, ants, carpenter bees, clouds, 
leaves rustling in the wind, sun, shadows, 
rain falling in puddles. We begin to feel 
the world, to love it, to care for it. 


Time-Saver 

Conservationists will be interested in 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey's article, 
A Plan to Save Trees, Land, and Boys, 
in Harper's Magazine, January, 1959. 
The Senator describes a plan for a modi- 
fied CCC. He and Congressman Blatnik 
will introduce companion bills in the 
Senate and the House during this session 
of Congress. These bills are almost cer- 
tain to be worthy of the support of Con- 
servation and Conservation Education 
groups. 


Philosophy Must Change 

Evelyn Gayman says our entire philo- 
sophy must change. The successful re- 
spected pioneer was one who could clear 
the land, who could eradicate, eliminate, 
kill all that was native and with his 
horse and p'ow convert the soil into 
food. With limited horse power and man 
power he changed the face of our valleys. 

With the same drive and the remark- 
able mechanical equipment available to- 
day he is literally moving mountains. 
The good city fathers in one of our 
most beautiful rocky coastal areas are 
leveling off the cliffs bordering the ocean, 
bulldozing and filling, cutting out all the 
weeds (native growth), even planting 
trees that obstruct view, making of this 
outstanding coastline “just any place.” 

What wonder then that the focus of 
many of our outing clubs has become 
sharply directed toward saving what we 
have left! Their publications decry the 
“vandalism of improvement” and urge 
members to write, write their officials. 
(The only bullets that hit the bull’s eye 
under our republic form of govern- 
ment.’ ) 


Wetlands For Education 

In Massachusetts, wetlands such as 
bogs, swamps, marshes, shallow lakes and 
ponds are being used more and more 
for education. Such habitats, a meeting 
ground of water and land soil types, 
aquatic and terrestrial plants and animals, 
open vistas, and closed cover, offer a 
variety of interests. Some schools are 
reserving such areas for outdoor labora- 
tories for physical, biological and social 
sciences. It is pointed out that many wet- 
land areas are available for study. State 
parks, reservations, forests, also munici- 
pal parks often include wetlands. Pri- 
vate owners of wetlands are often glad to 
permit considerate educational use. 


LIVE Conservation Program 

The Washington Crossing Park Bird 
Sanctuary and Banding Station provides 
a continuous LIVE Conservation and 
Nature Program. Wild birds are trapped 
in the sanctuary by licensed Bird banders 
and are brought to the program area on 
Saturdays and Sundays to be banded and 
liberated in front of the visitors. These 
banding programs are held when week- 
end traffic is at its peak with intent to 
attract the weekend driver and his fami- 
ly. A total of 100,000 visitors have at- 
tended the Bird Banding programs. The 
programs are free. Bird banders supply 
their own equipment and volunteer their 
services. Bird programs are held through- 
out the year. 


Plants Attractive 
To Birds 


In cooperation with the Massachusetts 
Federation of Garden Clubs, the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society is planning to 
publish a list of plants which can be 
used to beautify homes and public places, 
and at the same time provide food and 
cover for birds. The list is based on the 
experience gained at Arcadia Sanctuary, 
and should be applicable to all the New 
England States, as well as Massachusetts. 
As the Sanctuary Director, Edwin A. 
Mason explains it, “We have tested many 
hundreds of different plants, but only a 
few of them are satisfactory enough, and 
fool-proof enough, so that they could be 
recommended to gardeners who would 
attract birds around their homes. Still 
another important factor in selecting the 
final list, is the availability of the plant- 
ing stock at nurseries.” 


New Science Film 

TIME, a new science film for class- 
room use, has been released by the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Through _ live 
photography, models and animation, the 
film portrays scientific time determina- 
tion, timekeeping, standard time zones in 
the United States, Daylight Saving Time, 
Greenwich Time and the International 
Date Line. Teachers of science, mathe- 
matics and geography in grades five 
through nine will find the film useful 
in teaching units concerned with time. 
It can also be used in high school and 
college beginning astronomy courses. The 
film is for sale — preview prints are a- 
vailable to agencies considering purchase. 
Send inquiries to the above address or to 
Educational Film Library Association, 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


Remember Arbor Day 
J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor 
Day says, “Other holidays repose on the 
past; Arbor Day proposes for the 
future.’” Suggestions: planting for im- 
provement of school grounds, the com- 
munity; starting a school forest. 


Animal Language Record 

A long playing microgroove record 
has been published under the tit'e “Ani- 
mal Language.” Fred Trumbull, Stanley 
B. Mulaik, R. W. Emerson did the re- 
cording with the cooperation of Vinson 
Brown. The record is avaglable from 
Sounds Unlimited, P.O. Box 335, Los 
Altos, California. Price $5. 95. 
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Natural Areas for Schools 

“The Nature Conservancy” reports that 

- Unhappily outdoor education often 
finds it has arrived in a completely pav- 
ed courtyard of an old city school. Cer- 
tainly a competent teacher will reveal the 
miraculous world of nature, modified by 
man, in such a yard: the microclimates, 
the ants, the weed seeds, and the people. 
But the yard is a poor sample of the 
world for which the students are being 
prepared. More often outdoor education 
arrives with high hopes of a new sub- 
urban or regional school, only to discover 
that a once biologically fertile and geo- 
logically fascinating area has been bull- 
dozed into a sterile plain. The hard fact 
is that all across the country we are stu- 
pidly burning and burying much of our 
best school reference material, some of 
it as irreplaceable as the first editions 
which we solicitously keep in closed 
stacks and vaults. 

Rather than overly emphasizing this 
obvious stupidity, The Nature Conserv- 
ancy is promoting a positive program of 
saving (or even re-creating) samples of 
woods, shrublands, fields, wetlands, and 
water for the education of a more re- 
source-wise America. Only when out- 
door education has such outdoor labora- 
tories will it truly have achieved a ‘place 
in the sun.” 

The Nature Conservancy urges every- 
one to make sure /4/s community has 
natural areas for schools. 
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Children’s Nature Camp 

Teachers will be interested to know 
about WILDWOOD NATURE CAMP 
for boys and girls 9-14 years who are 
interested in natural science. The camp, 
maintained by The Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, is located in Cook's Canyon 
Wildlife Sanctuary at Barre, Massachu- 
setts. It will operate its 10th season this 
summer. 45 children can be accommodat- 
ed during each of four sessions: June 28- 
July 11 and July 12-25 for children 
9-11; July 26-Aug. 8 and Aug. 9-15 for 
children 12-14. Address inquiries to 
David R. Miner, Camp Director, P.O. 
Box 638, Barre, Mass. 


Material for Teaching Conservation 

Miss Martha Munzer, Research As- 
sistant for the Conservation Foundation, 
in a talk to members of ANSS at the 
December 1958 Annual Meeting, report- 
ed a great wealth of conservation and na- 
ture study material now available to 
teachers. She deplored the fact that this 
material was not better known and that 
teachers were not better prepared to use 
it or even aware of the importance of 
conservation education. She recommend- 
ed three things: better coordination of 
efforts of individuals, groups and agen- 
cies in the preparation of materials; more 
active support by administrators and the 
public for use of conservation education 
publications; better teacher preparation 
and in-service training to insure effective 
use of these materials. 


Application for Annual Membership 
Membership in the American Nature Study Society includes a membership card, a 
quarterly NEWSLETTER and the magazines you select. Please note you can get your 
membership for less than $2.00, even free, by selecting the proper group. 


MEMBERSHIP 

GROUP COST COST 

1 $2.00 Membership only (NEWSLETTER) $2.00 

r | 3.00 Membership with Cornell Rural Leaflet (4 issues) 2.00 

3 4.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon Magazine (5 issues) 1.00 

4 5.50 Membership with Canadian Audubon & Cornell Leaflet 1.50 

5 5.50 Membership with Nature Magazine (10 issues) 50 

6 6.50 Membership with Nature Magazine & Cornell Leaflet 1.00 

7 8.00 Membership with Nature Magazine & Canadian Audubon free 

8 8.50 Membership with Nature Magazine & Canadian Audubon & free 


Cornell Leaflet 
F For Family Membership, add $1.00 to cost of group selected. 


Circle group desired, send application with name and address and check to 
Dr. Howard E. Weaver, 
202 Men's Old Gym, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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